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chains. He may have elephants equal in strength to the famed
Rustam. But he has no Jaiwanti, no Surjan Rai. Heed, Padshah
Akbar, if thou comest here, you and your armies will be scorch-
ed in the intense heat of our patriotism. You take pride in life,
we in death. You seek glory in riches, we in poverty. You dress
in silks and satins, we in saffron of the dauntless devotees of
duly to our motherland. Pillage and plunder are your creed.
We sustain ourselves on courage and love. You are a scion of
the house of Babar. The blood of Bapa Rawal runs in our veins.
Your defeat at our hands is certain. God forbid, with honour
gone, you will be a mere beggar in the street of infamy. Watch
your steps. Ranthambor is impregnable.
Truely, Ranthambor was impregnable. Badouni wrote that "even
an ant's feet would slip while climbing the walls of this citadel."
One hundred and fifteen miles south-east from Ajmer, the fort
stands on a hill, almost inaccessible from any side. Located in the
thick of jungles atop lofty peaks, the fort, according to Abul Fazl,
was virtually impregnable: "In comparison, all other castles look
naked. The fort is very lofty and strong so much so that the lasso
of imagination cannot reach its battlements, nor the catapult of
fancy be effectual against its high walls."
Other historians, both Muslim and Rajput, have also com-
mented on the strength of this fort. Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khilji,
with all his paraphernalia of total warfare, took a whole year to
pulverize its defence. In comparison, Chitor fell to him in six
months and seven days.
Emboldened by his victory at Chitor, Akbar envisioned himself
as a Muslim Vikramaditya against whose military prowess no
native ruler could stand for long. His courtiers, Munim Khan
downwards, encouraged him in this conviction. A majority of
them looked for opportunities for advancement and to make
riches. The mark-time of peace was, to them, a cover for faintness
of the heart, and a subterfuge for the pseudo-intellectuals to in-
dulge their passion for passivity. Thus encouraged, Akbar attained
an extraordinary level of self-confidence. Several years later,
Akbar spoke thus to the Jesuit Missionary Aquaviva:
Kings cannot be saints, nor saints kings. Each has its own place
i$ the scheme of life. It is best that they continue to perform